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action on their part would have been the break-up of the Entente,
and a de facto reversal of British policy in the eyes of all Europe. A
pledge of neutrality to Germany would in fact have been a far more
binding engagement and far more fettering to the liberty of Govern-
ment and Parliament than any up to this time given to France. But
beyond all legal and formal questions, the Government had to consider
whether such a swing-over to the German side was in the interests
of Great Britain. Upon this Asquith observed that " even if there
had been no Entente at all, Great Britain would have been bound in
her own interests to refuse it." It would, for instance " have pre-
cluded us from coming to the help of France, should Germany on any
pretext attack her and aim at getting possession of the Channel ports."
The Cabinet had no doubt that the pledge of neutrality should be
refused.                                          ^
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The allusion to the possibility of the Channel ports faffing into
German hands reveals the inner fears of British Ministers at this time.
So long as these were in French or Belgian hands, there was no fear
for British security. But let them pass into the possession of a Power
which was building a great fleet with the avowed object of challenging
Great Britain at sea and the situation was at once perilous. For the
last thirty years no one had trusted Germany not to renew her attack
upon France, if she could effectually neutralize either of the Powers
to whom France looked for support. It was the universal opinion
in Europe that Bismarck would have done so at the time of the
Boulangist agitation in 1887 if he had succeeded in obtaining the
pledge of neutrality from Russia, for which he offered the heavy
bribe of the free hand in Constantinople and the Straits.1 Very few
doubted that if Britain had not stood behind France in 1905-6 the
Germans would have accepted the advice of their Chief of Staff,
Count Schlieffen, to " seek the earliest possible thorough clearing up
with France in arms/* 2 Experience forbade optimism about German
intentions if opportunity offered for this " thorough clearing up."
In fact no British Government could have accepted the German
1 G.P., V, No. 1063.
2 Nowak, " Germany's Road to Ruin," p. 302.
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